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Why a monthly payment. 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 





Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


. Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A, Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What tf parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
You will find that you gain good will by of- ric 

i vn re ae hed] ! THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
fering parents a way to smooth out this 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall " at Fak Ave” 

ome New York 16, New York 

be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


SAVINGS BY ELIMINATING SPECIALIZED 
COURSES 


Since assuming the directorship of the Institute of High- 
er Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, sev- 
eral years ago, Earl J. McGrath has been responsible for 
the publication of more than a dozen short monographs 
on various aspects of higher and professional education. 
Most of these he either wrote or co-authored. All contain 
worth-while information and analysis, and some are indeed 
provocative, At least one is a significant contribution to 
scholarly literature—Willis Rudy’s historical overview of 
the curriculum of the liberal arts college. 

The most recent publication, Dr. McGrath's “Memo to 
a College Faculty Member” (New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961), is 
designed to inform, to arouse thought, and to encourage 
action, Dr. McGrath addresses himself to the professor, 
who, as he says, traditionally has been responsible for 
curriculum change. The conclusions of his study of the 
curriculum and instructional costs of 14 small, independent 
liberal arts colleges point to certain types of desirable 
reform. 

McGrath's major point is that “the liberal arts curricu- 
lum has become a collection of subject-matter splinters,” 
with many of the courses so advanced and specialized as 
to be beyond the capabilities of the students. “They typi- 
cally attract few students, absorb a disproportionate por- 
tion of the faculty’s time and energy, dissipate the institu- 
tion’s limited resources, and seldom contribute anything 
essential to an undergraduate liberal education.” Even 
more, such courses “tend unnecessarily to increase the 
faculties’ teaching load and reduce the average salaries 
which these teachers receive.” Since professors are human 
and would like to enjoy better incomes, they should take 
the initiative and cut out the economically retarding 
courses with small enrollments. 

The facts of finance are inexorable. McGrath's summary 
of data derived from catalogues, statistical compilations, 
official records, questionnaire returns, and personal inter- 
views is impressive enough, and his logic and goodwill are 
demonstrable. The analysis, of course, has much merit, but 
at least one question tends to persist. After the facts have 
been accumulated, sifted, and presented, it is good to look 
into the problem of values, Granting the importance of 
sound finance, is curriculum curtailment the sound pro- 
cedure for guaranteeing higher faculty salaries? Surely 
there must be other methods of improving professional 
pay than eliminating courses which give teachers and stud- 
ents (selected, to be sure) a chance to immerse themselves 
into deeper scholarship than is possible in the broad and 
general courses, which seldom penetrate to any extent the 
surface of subject matter. One never knows when from a 
specialized seminar there might emerge a new scientific 
discovery or a valuable idea. 

At a time when America is purportedly striving after 
excellence in education all along the line, it is odd to 
recommend a reduction in the opportunities to achieve 
excellence. Let the trustees and administrators make an 
added financial effort to keep all advanced, scholarly, small- 
enrollment courses in the curriculum, With effective in- 
struction and dignified promotion, enrollments might in- 
crease in these classes and make them economically worth 
while. But even if they are not profitable and they remain 
the haven of the few who yearn for higher learning, they 
must be kept intact. 

At the University of Moscow, in its early decades, there 
were professors and no students. At the University of Ham- 
burg, the department of African languages only a few 
years ago had two professors and one student, The finan- 
cial wizards of higher education no doubt will find other 
ways and means of ensuring equitable salaries for pro- 
fessors than retrenching significant curricular offerings. Dr. 
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McGrath does not want to see a lowering of academic 
quality, but his suggestion might lead to such a result in 
liberal and in other types of colleges. 

There comes a time when higher education must indeed 
be high. Such a level can be attained by an investment in 
study programs which may not be financially profitable. 
It cannot be attained by budget balancing at the cost of 
advanced scholarship. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


RISE IN COLLEGE DEGREES 

Degrees granted by American colleges and universities 
totaled 479,000, the second highest mark in history, during 
the 1959-60 academic year, the latest year for which figures 
are available, U. S. Commissioner of Education Sterling 
M. McMurrin announced Sept. 24. The all-time high was 
approximately 499,000 in 1949-50 following peak enroll- 
ments in the post-World War II educational program for 
veterans. Increases over 1958-59 occurred at all three levels. 
The number of master’s and second-level degrees reached 
a record-breaking 74,500, an advance of seven per cent. 
Finally, the number of doctorates was 9,800, up five per 
cent, to a new high. 

Comparable data now being collected for the 1960-61 
school year indicate, moreover, that the number of bach- 
elor’s degrees, which has increased for five consecutive 
years, may be exceeded again, although the total is not 
expected to top the 1949-50 high of 434,000 for at least 
two or three years, New record-breaking totals of 78,000 
in master’s degrees and 10,500 in doctorates also are tenta- 
tively forecast for 1960-61. 

The proportion of degrees according to sex has remained 
about the same for several years. During 1959-60, approxi- 
mately two out of three bachelor’s and _first-professional 
degrees and more than two out of three master’s degrees 
were conferred on men, Nine out of 10 doctorates were 
received by men. 

At the bachelor’s and master’s levels, more degrees were 
conferred in education than in any other field, Altogether, 
90,200, nearly one-fourth (22.89,) of the number of bach- 
clor’s and _ first-professional degrees conferred in all fields 
were in education. At the master’s level, 33,500 degrees 
(459,) were conferred in education. 

At the doctor’s level, more degrees were conferred in the 
physical sciences than in any other group of fields. More 
than 1,800 such degrees were conferred in this field at the 
doctor's level. This was nearly one-fifth (18.79) of all the 
doctor's degrees conferred. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS IN GENEVA 

UNESCO—A meeting of educational publishers from 22 
countries, organized by Unesco, was held in Geneva during 
July. It was the first meeting of its kind called by Unesco, 
though the organization has arranged in the past for meet- 
ings for educational and textbook editors. The meeting dis- 
cussed possibilities of international co-operation in the 
preparation and production of textbooks; textbooks and 
international understanding; and the activities of Unesco 
and the International Bureau of Education in relation to 
textbooks. 

The need for increasing the supply of good textbooks 
adapted to local conditions has been listed high among 
priorities by educational leaders in Africa, Asia, the Arab 
States, and Latin America, International assistance to help 
meet this need has, in some cases, a long history, based 
mainly on private initiative, and was the subject of much 
discussion at the meeting. 

Member states ‘have called on Unesco for help in this 
field to supplement what is being done privately or bi- 
laterally, and a program of work has been developed. The 
Unesco Secretariat felt, however, that it could contribute 
to increasing co-operation between countries and also ex- 
pand its own program along sound lines by bringing to- 
gether representatives of national textbook publishers 
within an international framework. 
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DECLINE IN EDUCATION DOCTORATES 

A sudden and alarming drop in the number of graduate 
students pursuing the doctorate degree in education has 
been noted by Maynard Bemis, executive secretary, Phi 
Delta Kappa, the professional education fraternity, “Two 
vears ago there were 1,976 dissertations underway at 91 
U.S. and Canadian institutions co-operating . . . in the 
publication of ‘Research Studies in Education.’ . . . Last 
vear this number dropped to 1,516, despite the fact that 
14 more institutions co-operated in preparing the list. 
This is a decrease in one year of more than 23 per cent.” 

The number of dissertations accepted for the Ph.D, in 
education or the Ed.D, also dropped from 1959 to 1960, 
but not so alarmingly, Last year, 1,940 dissertations were 
accepted; in the preceding year, 2,052. 

“If this is the beginning of a trend and if the trend 
continues, college and university administrators will be 
increasingly hard put to staff their teacher-preparatory 
schools and departments, Many are already having to 
employ master’s degree people in positions for which they 
would formerly consider only persons with the doctorate.” 
Bemis suspects that graduate students are forsaking study 
for the degree in education in order to take advantage of 
generous grants and fellowships available in other fields. 


INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 

The dollars-and-cents return from the education of peo- 
ple is as good a long-run investment for the American 
taxpayer as putting his money into a filling station, stocks 
and bonds, a ranch out West, or any other type of tradi- 
tional capital investment, according to Sam M. Lambert, 
director, Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, Speaking Sept, 27, in Washington, before the fourth 
National School for Teacher Salary Scheduling, Dr, Lam- 
bert said that there is convincing evidence that taxes used 
to support certain public enterprises, among them educa- 
tion, can result in a return of capital many times over. 
“Public investments in agricultural research, health, and 
vocational rehabilitation provide excellent examples of 
the wisdom of investing in people, but the returns of all 
types are probably largest from the money we spend on 
public and higher education.” 

It often is difficult to convince the “hard-headed_ busi- 
nessman” that government spending for certain public 
needs is an “investment.” For this reason, the contribu- 
tions of education to the nation’s economy must be clearly 
recognized by both the profession and the public, 

Of first importance is basic improvement in teacher 
preparation, Dr. Lambert recommends a longer and more 
intensive training period for teachers—four years of gen- 
eral education plus two years of rigorous professional 
training—which he believes would result in greater selec- 
tivity and increased ability. He also suggested a 10-year 
rather than a 12-year school program for the talented 
children, summertime remedial programs spaced appro- 
priately throughout the public school years, and a great 
increase in counseling and guidance in all schools. 

“A really adequate program of guidance could keep as 
many as half the present potential drop-outs through the 
twelfth grade. This would result in a greatly increased 
earning capacity for the individual and reduce what 
promises to be an almost impossible burden on the re- 
sources of welfare, relief, and unemployment agencies in 
the next ten years, In the long run, it may be cheaper to 
give these boys and girls the guidance they need than to 
pay for the problems they will create through idleness.” 


SWEDISH ADULTS AND SCHOOL CURRICULA 
TESTS 


UNESCO—About 1.500 Swedes (both men and women) 
between 18 and 30 years old and representing a dozen 
different occupations were tested on their knowledge of 
mathematics and language as part of a program of re- 
search on school curricula carried out in Sweden, Their 
test scores were compared with those of young people just 
leaving school to find out how much they had _ retained 
of these subjects, In most branches of mathematics, the 
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EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student, 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation. 


THE ED{TORS offer a cross-section of various as- 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe- 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 

the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
the volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date. 


CONTENTS-—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega- 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART II, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
of Contributors. 


175 pages 1960 $3.50 
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results showed a sharp decline from school-leaving age to 
adult age. Skill in estimating, on the contrary, showed an 
improvement. As regards language, it was found that from 
school to adult level there was a tendency towards im- 
provement, particularly in vocabulary. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES’ INCOME AND TAXES 

The Michigan Council of State College Presidents has 
announced that the average college graduate will pay 
enough taxes on the additional income earned to cover 
more than the entire tax cost of his higher education. 
The average college graduate’s lifetime earnings total 
$178,000 more than those of the average high-school grad- 
uate. According to the 1961 Census Bureau, estimates 
show that, on the average, the man who graduates from 
college earns $420,000 in his lifetime, compared to the 
$242,000 earned by the male high-school graduate. 

“This puts tax support of higher education in its true 
light—that of a profitable investment,” said M, M, Cham- 
bers, executive director. He pointed out that the average 
college graduate pays at least $6,000 more in state taxes 
during his lifetime than a non-graduate and that this is 
more than the average state appropriation for a four-year 
college education. 

“And not all college graduates are ‘average.’ Some con- 
tribute to important inventions or discoveries that im- 
prove our living conditions and add to our general eco- 
nomic wealth, America needs more highly-educated peo- 
ple with such specialized job skills as engineers, doctors, 
physicists, technicians, administrators, and other newly- 
emerging professions. Even those college-trained persons 
who enter such modest-paying positions as teachers, 
nurses, or social workers are essential to the well-being of 
the general public.” 

The council director advocated low tuition and other 
fees to encourage competent students to make the initial 
investment required of them for their advanced training. 
He said it is obvious that college and university graduates 
more than repay the public investment in their education 
in the skills they contribute and the tax money they 
return. 


TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 

There is a greater emphasis in the schools on reading 
and how to teach it, as well as an increased interest in 
study skills and how to help students develop them. 
Teaching machines still are regarded as curiosities rather 
than instruments for general classroom use, but television 
is becoming a substantial force as a means of instruction. 

These are some of the conclusions of a survey by the 
National Education Association, the results of which were 
made public this past August. The NEA asked superin- 
tendents of schools in the 30,000-100,000 population class 
to report on innovations they planned to introduce into 
their systems in the 1961-62 school year. 

A new course which showed up in a good many re- 
sponses is one on note-taking and how to study, intended 
for the college-bound. Many school districts reported 
newly revised courses in science and mathematics, and 
many indicated interest in team teaching and the up- 
graded primary. 

A trend noted in 1960 toward lengthening the school 
year in one fashion or other is again observable. There 
will be “early bird” classes, noon-hour classes, Saturday 
morning classes, and expanded programs during the sum- 
mer offering enrichment courses as well as remedial work. 
There seems to be a trend toward eliminating study hall 
periods and filling in that time with classroom instruction. 

Following are brief summaries of some of the reports 
received by NEA: 

New York—Kenmore offered. this summer an expanded 
program on both elementary and secondary levels and for 
the first time operated two academic high schools. Valley 
Stream will offer college-bound high-school students a 
non-credit course in how to take notes, Mount Vernon 
has a Space Age Curriculum Committee which produced 
a booklet on the Arithmetic of Flying, used both to create 
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interest and to instruct on the use of arithmetic in space 
projects. Auburn is going in strong for remedial reading 
in elementary schools and giving new emphasis to science 
in the secondary curriculum, North Tonawanda has a 
new program for the academically talented, beginning 
with fifth-graders. Farmingdale is intensifying reading 
courses for those not up to grade level. 

New Jersey—Woodbury will offer on Saturday mornings, 
for selected students, advanced courses in English, biology, 
and chemistry, Irvington is planning expanded use of its 
123-acre outdoor education center where sixth-graders are 
exposed to such studies as forestry, plant and animal life, 
and astronomy. Bloomfield plans experiments with the 
use of teaching machines for the mentally retarded. Union 
County, which spent last year retraining groups of teach- 
ers in the “new” mathematics, will introduce the new 
courses in the primary grades and in junior high school 
this year and plans to have the new courses throughout 
the system next year, Union City claims to be the first 
community in northern New Jersey to develop) team 
teaching for emotionally maladjusted youngsters. 


THE COURSE CREDIT LOCKSTEP 

Increasing doubt is being expressed among colleges and 
universities whether degrees should be granted solely be- 
cause of the completion of a specified number of class- 
room hours and the passing of course examinations. 
Various forms of independent study and credit by exam- 
ination are attracting attention as ways of providing 
Hexibility in the credit system. 

Phe number of graduate schools requiring candidates 
to pass special examinations before they can be admitted 
also is steadily increasing, Thus, many graduate schools 
already apply their own measures of competence rather 
than accept evaluations based on accumulation of class- 
hour credits. 

These are the findings in a new U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion report, “The Credit System in Colleges and Univer- 
sities.” The author is Lanora G, Lewis, research assistant 
to the Programs Branch, Division of Higher Education. 

Under the system still in vogue in some American Col- 
leges, a student is denied credit for a course if he misses 
more than a specified number of classroom periods, even 
though he has demonstrated the required proficiency. 
Moreover, some colleges fail to grant advanced standing 
to students whose entering competence is so high in 
particular fields that taking courses in them is only a 
waste of the students’ time. 

“In any given institution, then, the credit system must 
be assessed in terms of its relative slavery to blocks of 
time versus its adequacy in indicating levels of compe- 
tence,” the report points out, “Not only do some edu- 
cators consider the credit hour an instrument of doubtful 
validity as a measure of accomplishment of students who 
come from highly diverse academic backgrounds; they 
consider its strictly class-hour interpretation an actual 
impediment to improvements in  teaching-learning  pat- 
terns. 

Courses of independent study, intended to restore flexi- 
bility in teaching, differ from unsupervised reading in 
that the teacher works closely with the individual student. 
Vhe teacher serves both as counselor and as guide. 

Giving credit by examination also provides flexibility 
for able students, but it does this without encouraging— 
or necessitating—improvements in teaching methods, Al- 
though examination for credit does enable the student, 
competent in a particular study field, to avoid needless 
repetition of class work, this system suffers many of the 
disadvantages of the class-hour credit system. 

A number of institutions of higher education also are 
using comprehensive examinations which the student 
must pass to obtain his degree, in addition to accumulat- 
ing individual credits and passing examinations in indi- 
vidual courses. While this method encourages over-all 
learning, the student still may remain subjected to the 
rigid credit system as a means of qualifying for admission 
to comprehensive examinations. 
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PLUS CA CHANGE... 

There has been little significant change in education 
in the last two decades despite the development of many 
innovations, said Herbert A, Thelen, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, at a joint session of the 
International Reading Association and the 24th Annual 
Conference on Reading at the University of Chicago, 
June 29, 1961. “During the 22 years I have been inter- 
ested in teaching, I have seen the flow of standardized 
achievement tests grow from a trickle to a tidal wave, the 
development of most of the audio-visual sound film  in- 
dustry, establishment of school radio, and, later, educa- 
tional television, the incorporation of guidance and 
counseling as standard practice in schools, the introduc- 
tion of team teaching, teaching machines, and a large 
number of practices roughly lumped under the heading 
of ‘student grouping.’ During this same period, I have 
also been vaguely aware of innovations in reading—new 
kinds of graded materials, use of tachistoscopes and eye- 
pushers, development of diagnostic tests, and the major 
development of the art of remedial reading, It is curious 
that this great variety of innovations still leaves us with 
the impression that education has not changed very sig- 
nificantly.” 

Thelen said two factors are lacking in our educational 
system: “a viable theory of education and commitment 
to this theory, The prospect of developing a single theory 
of education and getting everybody to be committed to 
it is probably both dim and undesirable.” However, 
Thelen added, all discussions of education should include 
an exact statement of “what our viewpoint and theory of 
education is, and show, within this context of postulate, 
assumption, and belief how various practices, materials, 
and innovations can be used productively.” 

Thelen described his own theory of education as “the 
process of participation in inquiry under such conditions 
that one learns to inquire more effectively, Possibly the 
safest general characterization of reading at all stages of 
inquiry is that it has the quality of anticipation of events 

as distinguished from reading, whose mental activity 
ostensibly starts with eye movements and ends when the 
book is closed. Reading does not require any  reality- 
testing, whereas reality-testing is built into inquiry.” It 
is in helping the student to “reality-test his ideas” that 
the teacher is called upon to exercise “high art.” 

Thelen listed “three aspects of coherent ‘units’ of edu- 
cational experience, The first aspect is personal and _pri- 
vate—the student reads a book . Without interference 
by other people, The second aspect is social and inter- 
active; the student discusses the personal knowledge he 
has gained from reading with other people.” The third 
aspect might be called “assimilation through emergent 
experience.” He described this as an interaction between 
personal experience with established knowledge leading 
to the need for “more experiences through which con- 
nections between the two can be found.” 


STATISTICS ON STUDENT AND FACULTY 
EXCHANGE 


A record number of foreign students were in the U. S. 
in 1960, reflecting the growing demand for education 
throughout the world, according to “Open Doors 1961,” the 
annual survey by the Institute of International Education. 
The survey revealed a total of 69,683 foreign persons were 
in this country during 1960-61 for study, training, or teach- 
ing, while 16,524 Americans went abroad during 1959-60 
for these purposes. 

In 1960-61, 53,107 foreign students from 143 countries 
and political areas were enrolled in 1,666 U. S. colleges 
and universities. This is almost a 10° increase over 1959- 
60 when 48,486 students were reported. 

This substantial rise was accounted for by the growing 
number of African and Asian students coming to study in 
the U. S. Last year, there were 1,959 African students in 
American colleges and universities; this year the total was 
2.831—a 44° increase. A 12% rise was shown in the 19,222 

(Continued on page 381) 
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AN ENLARGED SECOND EDITION 


A useful source of information about the 
teacher-administrator-philosopher who 
unquestionably left his indelible mark 
on education— 


ohn Dewey: 
MASTER EDUCATOR 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor 
of Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, 
School and Society 


AN OVERWHELMING national and foreign de- 
mand greeted the first edition of this book and 
soon exhausted the supply after publication in 1959. 
Continuous requests have prompted the editors to , 
make the book available once again. This second edi- 
tion provides all the content of the original book and, 
in addition, contains four more chapters covering in 
great detail the forces influencing Dewey in Chicago 
in the 1890’s and his administrative relationship over 
a period of years with Pres. William Rainey Harper 
of the University of Chicago. 

As with the first edition, this book recognizes ; 
Dewey’s ageless significance and offers a perspective 
of his impact on society—in America and abroad. 

Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master edu- _ 
cator’s major activities and works, his thinking and its 
influence yesterday as well as today; a list of his im- 
portant letters with brief descriptions of their contents 
and reminiscences of Dewey by persons who knew him. 


The editors have gathered the research and impres- 
sions of distinguished educators concerning John 
Dewey. This new edition will be welcomed by every- 
one interested in a lasting, useful source of informa- 
tion about the teacher-administrator-philosopher who 
unquestionably left his indelible mark on education. 

CONTENTS— including Preface and Introduction— 
William W. Brickman: John Dewey’s Life and Work 
in Outline; William Heard Kilpatrick: Reminiscences 
of Dewey and His Influence; Junius L. Meriam: John 
Dewey in History; Franklin Parker: Education’s Gold- 
en Age (Chicago in the 1890's); Robert L. McCaul: 
Dewey, Harper, and the University of Chicago (1894- 
1904, in three chapters); Maxine Greene: Dewey and 
American Education, 1894-1920; Harold A. Larrabee: 
John Dewey as Teacher; Isaac B, Berkson: Science, 
Ethics, and Education in Dewey’s Philosophy; Robert 
E. Mason: Dewey's Culture Theory and Pedagogy; M. 
I. Berger: John Dewey and Progressive Education To- 
day; William W. Brickman: John Dewey, Educator 
of Nations; William W. Brickman: Dewey and Russia; 
Robert L. McCaul: Dewey’s Letters, 1894-1904 (A 
Preliminary Listing); Stanley Lehrer: Brief Biogra- 
phies of Contributors. 


176 pages ° 1961 ° 
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1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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recent and forthcoming texts 


Educational Psychology 


by James M. Sawrey and Charles W. Telford, San Jose State College 


An introductory text offering a study of the principles of psychology as they apply to the coun- 
seling, guidance, and teaching fields. The topics of emotion, interests, character, and personality 
are closely tied in with the topic of learning. Many illustrations and examples from actual 
learning situations have been used to clarify principles. 


Mental Health in Education 
by Merl E. Bonney, North Texas State College 


This text emphasizes a positive, preventive approach to mental health. It analyzes personality 
and interpersonal measurements as a basis for understanding pupils and meeting individual 
differences. The book focuses attention on the kinds of behaviors and attitudes conducive to 
maximum development of positive mental health in education. 


Evaluating Pupil Growth 


by J. Stanley Ahmann and Marvin D. Glock 


This very popular text is organized around the central theme that evaluation is based) on 
pertinent educational objectives. Hence, it is directed toward pupil knowledges, understandings. 
skills, appreciations, attitudes, and interests. Emphasis is focused on the basic principles of 
measurement and evaluation. Validity, reliability, norms, and item analysis are each covered 
in separate chapters. 


Educational Ideals in American Society 
by Robert E. Mason, University of Pittsburgh 


A very successful text that presents a fresh analysis of the current controversy in education 
against the background of history and theory of education in the United States, It provides 
a documented analysis of contemporary educational controversy with an objective evaluation 
of the competing proposals. 


Evaluating Elementary School Pupils 


by J. Stanley Ahmann, Marvin D. Glock, and Helen Wardeberg 
A text that presents both the general principles and the specific applications of measurement 


in the elementary grades. It gives space to both test and nontest, and is as non-mathematical 
as possible. 


Looking Ahead to Teaching 


by Deobold B. Van Dalen and Robert W. Brittell, University of Pittsburgh 


This text presents an honest evaluation of the teaching profession and introduces students to 
the totality of the professional responsibilities of teaching. 
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from Allyn and Bacon 


... coming in 1962 
Society and Education, 2nd Edition 


by Havighurst and Neugarten 

This second edition of a highly successful text has been extensively revised and expanded. 
The book is in line with the very latest research findings and new points of view, and expands 
the earlier edition to deal more specifically with the relation of the school to major social 
problems. Five chapters cover social problems which the school must meet. Two new chapters 
cover juvenile delinquency and metropolitan development. 


Heritage of American Education 


Edited by Richard E. Gross, Stanford University 

In this new text, Dr. Gross presents a topical approach to those important aspects of education 
which have contributed to the development of American education. Each chapter attempts to 
reveal why certain practices or content appeared, and how they have been developed and modi- 
fied in American schools. Chapters have been written by such authorities as Professor Arthur 
Henry Moehlman, Dr. William E. Drake, and Dr. Bernard Kohlbrenner, among others. 


Education and Philosophical Thought 


by Kingsley Price, The Johns Hopkins University 

An important new text that presents substantial excerpts from the writing of the important 
philosophers of education. It contains clear and extensive expository statements on those 
philosophers. The text attempts to discover what contributions philosophical theories can make 
to the theory of education. The author has de-emphasized his own views, thus allowing the 
views of each of the authors of the articles to appear in as natural a light as the method of 
excerpts and exposition will permit. 


Development in Western Culture 


by Harold Bernard, The University of Oregon 

A significant education text that treats human development from multiple rather than single 
(experimental, descriptive, or psychological) approaches. Emphasis is on the converging of 
psychological, cultural, and individual aspects of development to show the global nature of 
development. The reader is shown the total picture of human behavior from birth to death 
rather than fragments of childhood, adolescence, and adult development. 


Modern Education in America 


by Harry Moore, University of Denver 

This new text presents an overview of the entire spectrum of formal education from kinder- 
garten through university. It compares the development, objectives, organization, and future 
prospects of each to aid students in the selection of a vocation in education that is in harmony 
with his needs, abilities, and values. 


Introduction to the Science of Education 
by Mozell C. Hill, Columbia University and Marc Belth, Queens College 


This excitingly different text attempts to treat education as a scientific discipline with a method 
and body of content. It discusses the impact of education upon culture and society, as well as 
the impact of society and culture on education. There is also a realistic discussion of teaching 
requirements now and in the future. 
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A Means to National 


Action in Education 


By DAVID D. HENRY 


President, University of Illinois 


To ACHIEVE THE GOALS of national welfare, it is 
not enough to be clear as to what they are; it is 
not enough to celebrate the philosophy of indi- 
vidual opportunity which has been historically 
meaningful and which holds promise today for 
the solution of problems in the contemporary 
world of domestic stress and international ten- 
sion. We also must possess the mechanisms for 
analysis of what needs to be done, mechanisms 
for translating philosophy and need into action. 

A major handicap to progress in national edu- 
cational affairs is the number of disparate voices 
on educational problems and isues, the scattered 
authority in educational matters, locally, state- 
wide, and nationally, and the lack of a central 
means of appraisal and recommendation for 
education in the nation as a whole. Indeed, it is 
difficult for most observers even to think of edu- 
cation in national terms. 

It is ironical that while the expectation for 
national growth and improvement is so high, we 
are not organized to give public attention to the 
educational means to that end. A national pro- 
gram for strengthening education remains to be 
conceived, let alone written; and the state, local, 
and private constituencies of our schools are 
only beginning to understand what must be 
done. 

Task forces have been created, commissions 
and committees have reported, White House 
conferences have been held, national conven- 
tions have adopted resolutions, but there is no 
single place where the American people can turn 
for an authentic and clear appraisal of the con- 
ditions of education or a measure of what should 
be done to achieve national goals. Continuing 
machinery does not exist for effectively identi- 
fying fundamental issues and problems. We now 
have no way to attain a national focus for an 
organized look at the condition of schools, col- 
leges, and related programs. 

The diversity of education in the U.S. is a 
prized and cherished tradition. Diversity and de- 
centralized responsibility have made possible the 
freedom of the schools—freedom from national 
controls, governmental or private or propagan- 
da. However, diversity and freedom do not pro- 
duce a natural or readily available clear authori- 
tative view of the state of education nationally.’ 

The Second Report to the President of the 
United States from the Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, in July, 1957, reviewed 
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the major Federal programs involving education, 
particularly those which deal with education 
beyond the high school, and pointed out that 
relevant information concerning them was scat- 
tered among some 20 different departments and 
agencies. No single agency maintains current 
and accurate information even on the programs 
involving the Federal government.” 

There is no continuing collection of informa- 
tion about education as a whole which is com- 
plete and up-to-date and in a form which can 
be the basis of a clear appraisal of the condition 
or nature of education in the U.S. The U.S. 
Office of Education has performed heroically in 
this situation, particularly in recent years, but 
it had had neither the authority nor the re- 
sources to perform this over-all task, nor would 
its recommendations necessarily have been heard 
at the highest levels had it done so. 

With relation to national planning, the report 
continues, “the farmers and the businessmen are 
much better served by their Government” who 
would not “tolerate the deficiencies of facts and 
of assistance in planning that are experienced by 
the educational community—which includes all 
citizens. ."' The committee was not specific 
as to what machinery should be created but it 
wanted to assure “that the American people will 
be regularly informed of important trends, pros- 
pects and the over-all state of education in this 
country.” 

A Council of Presidential Advisers on Educa- 
tion has been suggested as a means to the goal 
outlined by the President’s Committee. In 1960, 
three national reports dealt with this subject. 

The Seventeenth Assembly of the American 
Assembly stated, ‘““The President, the Congress 
and the public should have up-to-date frequent, 
regular, and authoritative official information 
fon education]. To achieve this there is a need 
for a Council of Advisers on Education in the 
office of the President. It should be established 


! Based on address to National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, Feb. 11, 1961, Detroit, Mich. 

2 It is something of an anomaly that a Presidential 
Science Advisory Committee was created before one is 
established for education and that reports of that com- 
mittee have dealt with ways and means of strengthening 
education in its relationship to science. 

3 “President's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, Second Report” (Washington: July, 1957), 
pues: 

edbid;-p, 15. 

5 [bid., p. 16. 
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by law and perform a function analogous to that 
of the Council of Economic Advisers.’”® 

The Task Force Committee on Education 
recommended to President Kennedy in Decem- 
ber, 1960, that “the President take immediate 
action to establish a President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. Such a move will demon- 
strate that the President believes that education 
is one of the: truly fundamental and important 
requirements for the preservation and develop- 
ment of the American society and will place the 
field of education on a level with that now en- 
joyed by Presidential advisory groups in both 
science and economics.” 

The Report of the President's Commission on 
National Goals made the same point. “Educa- 
tion has become a centrally important activity 
in our national life. It must be represented at 
a high level in government. The present organi- 
zational structure is inadequate and should be 
altered.’ 

The report recommends a separate Depart- 
ment of Education at cabinet level or a National 
Education Foundation patterned after the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. But, while this 


change is being debated and formulated, a more 
modest action could be initiated at once: “Steps 
should be taken to create a Council of Educa- 
tional Advisers, responsible to the White House 
but working closely with the Secretary of Health, 


Education and Welfare. Such a Council would 
exercise no direct authority, but would be an 
effective voice both in government and in the 
educational community.’ 

The three major national reports in 1960 cited 
here all call for a new educational body to have 
the President's attention. Bills for the purpose 
have been introduced into the Congress,’® and 
many organizations and authorities have spoken 
on the same point."’ It appears that a broad 
consensus has been reached on the need for a 
national plattorm for education. 

In the several discussions, reports, and debates 
which have had influence in the formation of 
agreement on the general point, there is no 
agreement as to the specific functions to be per- 
formed by the new council. Confusion on what 
the council is to do may delay legislative action 
or be transmitted to the work of a newly created 
organization, 

While three functions pertaining to education 
have been discussed as a part of the need for a 
new national agency, only one of them should 
be assigned to a Council of Advisers to the 
President. The three functions are: 

1. Co-ordination of relations with education 
‘ within the Federal government. 
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The need for co-ordination is clear. For ex- 
ample, more than 40 agencies of the Executive 
Branch of the government now have programs 
that directly affect higher education. At least a 
dozen congressional committees have authority 
to act on one or more of these programs and 
some committees are conducting their own 
studies of education independent of the reports 
from the Executive Branch. 

While co-ordination is needed, it is both po- 
litically impossible and organizationally un- 
desirable to place an administrative authority in 
the Office of the President which would stand 
between the President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and other de- 
partment heads concerned. Co-ordination in 
educational matters within the Federal govern- 
ment probably can be most expeditiously 
achieved by enlarging the responsibilities and 
expectations of the present cabinet officer having 
the largest responsibility in educational affairs 
—the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—or by creating a new cabinet office for 
education. 

2. A national voice to education. 

Dean John H. Fischer, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University,’* has described a possible Na- 
tional Council on Education, to be chartered 
by the Congress as the American Red Cross and 
other national groups are chartered. Like these, 
it would not be financially supported by the 
Federal government but by contributions.’* With 
a staff, standing committees, and resource people 
on a consultant basis, the council would speak 
from a national platform to education across the 
land on curriculum, organization, procedures, 
standards, and all matters related to the im- 


* The American Assembly, Columbia University, ‘The 
Federal Government and Higher Education” (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 199. 

7 New York Times, Jan. 7, 1961. 

% “Goals for Americans: The Report of the President's 
Commission on National Goals” (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 98. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Sen, J. S. Cooper, “A bill to make the Committee on 
Education established by the Act of July 26, 1954 advisory 
to the President .. .” (86th Congress, Ist Session, Senate 
Bill 2727, Sept. 15, 1959). 

11 Legislative programs of several national educational 
organizations. 

'2 John H. Fischer, “A 
fine Education’s Goals,” 
December, 1960. 

13 In June, 1956, the writer suggested to an educational 
conference sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation that, in 
the absence of formal government machinery for national 
analysis of the problems of education, a program might 
be carried forward under the aegis of a private organiza- 
tion. While most educational problems will be solved at 
the local and state level, definitions and solutions must 
be in a national context, and machinery for this purpose 
could be established more quickly under private auspices 
than through the Federal government. 


‘National Council’ Would De- 
The Nation’s Schools, 66: 52, 
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provement of education. “The sole purpose of 
the enterprise would be to explore and illumin- 
ate the continuing relation between education 
and our national purposes.”’'* ‘‘For the first time 
we could have a group with the opportunity, the 
freedom, and the resources to view American 
education as a totality, or to work with the 
problems of any segment of the whole enter- 
prise.””* 

Whether or not one accepts this plan, Dean 
Fischer has clearly differentiated the function of 
speaking nationally to education from that of 
co-ordinating activities within the Federal gov- 
ernment. It is an important distinction. To 
overlook it is to invite the possibility of undue 
and improper Federal influence on education. 

3. If speaking to education with a national 
voice is one function, co-ordination of education 
programs within the Federal government a sec- 
ond, then a third remains—the appraisal of the 
national status of education, for the benefit of 
the Executive Branch, the Congress, and the 
American people. 

A Council of Advisors to the President can be 
justified for this sole function. It would have no 
administrative responsibility, and, therefore, 
would not interfere with existing Federal de- 
partments. It would not be a Federal agency to 


influence the schools. Its views would be un- 
encumbered and uninfluenced by administrative 
and political concerns within the Federal gov- 
ernment and they would not pretend to reflect 
the professional approach to essentially educa- 
tional problems. The council would be simply 
the national instrument for the appraisal of the 
condition of education, as the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the Council of Science Ad- 
visers now speak to the President and, through 
him, to the Congress and the nation. Action 
programs would fall to those regularly responsi- 
ble for recommending action, both within and 
outside of the government. 

If individual competence is to be properly 
related to the national welfare, preserving the 
rights of the individual and conserving his po- 
tential contribution to group. strength, the 
American schools, at all levels, must be strength- 
ened for the tasks at hand. Basic to a maximum 
national effort for educational effectiveness is the 
establishment of the means to give the American 
people and their government a comprehensive, 
objective, multiple-dimensional view of the 
schools and to do so repeatedly and continu- 
ously. 


4 Fischer, op. cit. 
9 Tbid. 





To Teach The Young Child 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL: Adventure in Living and Learning. 
Helen M. Christianson, Mary M. Rogers, and Blanche 
A. Ludlum. A practical, new euidebook for practicing and 
prospective nursery school teachers. 


1961 $4.25. 
ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 3rd Edition. 


Edited by Edna qohniton, Evelyn R. Sickels, and Frances 
Clarke Savers. [his delightful Tevision of a favorite text for 
college courses freshly relates the best children’s literature to 
the child of today. 

1239 pages 1959 $7.95. 

TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD. Lillian M. Logan. Prin- 
ciples and methods essential to successful teaching of nursery 
school through primary grades are discussed and _ illustrated. 


1960 $6.00. 


302 pages 


449 pages 








Houghton Mifflin Company 
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WORLD LITERACY AND EDUCATION 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


Professor of Education, Brooklyn College 


The suit oF 1ureracy continues to hamper 
progress in many parts of the world. According 
to the latest figures of Unesco, about half of all 
the world’s people beyond elementary school 
age are unable to read and write. Millions in 
Southeast Asia, Africa, and Latin America are 
illiterate for lack of opportunity to learn. In 
undeveloped countries, scarcely one person in 
10 of the general population can read and no 
more than two per cent of the women.' 

High illiteracy rates in any country are direct- 
ly related to lack of opportunity for primary 
schooling. According to the latest Unesco re- 
ports, only 57% of the world’s children of pri- 
mary school age are regularly enrolled in school. 
In 14 countries or territories, fewer than 37% 
of primary age children are enrolled in school.’ 
In some areas, less than six per cent have this 
privilege, and of these children the majority are 
boys. 

Through the years, the enlightened nations 
have fostered literacy in the belief that life in 
a democracy where all citizens participate on a 
basis of equality requires a common foundation 
of knowledge. Through reading people learn 
about human rights, and everyone has at hand 
a means of self-improvement, self-fulfillment, 
and enlightened, independent action. In Decem- 
ber, 1960, a resolution presented to a general 
conference of Unesco in Paris stated, ‘““Education 
and training hold the key not only to the mate- 
rial welfare of the newly independent countries 
but also to the very stability of the new states.” 

Although adults, in backward countries can 
learn to read and write readily enough as the 
work of Dr. Frank C. Laubach has proved,’ in- 
struction in literacy during the childhood years 
has definite advantages. Young children are less 
inhibited than adults in response to every new 
experience and less sensitive to status. Further- 
more, boys and girls are more nearly on an equal 
footing socially. In some parts of the world 
there is more opposition to adult literacy pro- 
grams than to the extension of primary school- 
ing. Adult literacy campaigns tend to lapse after 
initial enthusiasm dies down, whereas primary 
schooling is more apt to become a permanent fea- 
ture of social progress in a new nation. The re- 
luctance of women in backward countries to ap- 
pear in public presents a serious obstacle to 
women’s education. 

Fortunately, literacy rates around the world 
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have been steadily rising as educational oppor- 
tunities for the common people become more 
widespread. As the new nations reach indepen- 
dent status, their governments are making long- 


‘range plans for liquidating illiteracy through 


educational programs both for children and 
adults. The annual surveys of the “International 
Yearbook of Education’’* indicate slow but steady 
gains in primary school enrollments as a world- 
wide trend. 

No nation ever has banished illiteracy without 
a state-supported, free school system for chil- 
dren of all classes, with attendance obligatory 
for children from the age of six or seven to 11 
or 12. Fifty years ago, Russia was among the 
backward nations in high rate of illiteracy. To- 
day, in the Soviet Union, less than 10% of the 
population is illiterate, according to recent esti- 
mates, an improvement that is the direct result 
of establishing universal primary schooling. 

The rise of literacy in modern Turkey illus- 
trates the progress that has come about through 
vast social and economic changes and the estab- 
lishment of a secular state-supported school sys- 
tem. Literacy has risen from less than 10% when 
the republic was founded in 1923 to nearly 60% 
at the present time. Formerly, boys made up 
over 80% of the primary school ‘enrollment and 
girls less than 20%. Today, these percentages 
are practically equal. 

Illiteracy scarcely gained a foothold in the 
U.S., even though our country had to contend 
with waves of immigration from countries where 
illiteracy was high. The foreign elements were 
gradually assimilated; the children learned to 
speak English and were caught up in the net of 
common public schools. The enactment and en- 
forcement of school attendance laws increased 
the percentage of the school-age population at- 
tending in each generation, particularly from 


‘ W. S. Gray, “World Literacy: Its Status and Prob- 
lems,” in “Community Education,” Fifty-eighth Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959); “Progress of 
Literacy in Various Countries” (Paris: Unesco, 1955); 
“World Literacy at Mid-Century” (Paris: Unesco, 1957). 

“Current School Enrollment Statistics,’ (Paris: Unes- 
co, 1955-59). 

* Frank C. Laubach, “Thirty Years with the Silent Bil- 
lion: Adventuring in Literacy” (Westwood, N, J.: Flem- 
ing H. Revell, 1960). 

‘ “International Yearbook of Education” (Geneva: In- 
ternational Bureau of Education), 
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1900 onward.’ Then came mechanization of in- 
dustry and transportation which eliminated the 
‘need for child labor and made schooling avail- 
able even in remote areas. Mechanical printing 
and typesetting produced more textbooks and a 
flood of literature suited to all ages, tastes, and 
levels of readability. 

In planning programs of assistance for unde- 
veloped nations, the question arises as to the 
relative importance of technical assistance and 
aid to education. A British authority, H. L. EI- 
vin, has pointed out the dilemma this problem 
creates for the undeveloped countries. These 
countries, he says, cannot develop a modern 
economy, modern administration, and modern 
society without better and much more wide- 
spread education; and they cannot develop an 
adequate system of education without a more 
modernized economy, administration, and _so- 
ciety.° A century ago, Count Leo Tolstoy ques- 
tioned the value of roads, the telegraph, new 
literature, and other amenities for a backward 
Russia in which, as he estimated, only one per 
cent of 70,000,000 people were literate.’ 

Literacy in our own country progressed hand 
in hand with technology; conditions of life im- 
proved as the mass of the people became better 
educated. In Israel, in Japan, and in the Soviet 
Union, economic development and social wel- 
fare have advanced together. 


Pres. Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, pointed out in a recent 
address that backward people around the globe 


cannot benefit from modern industrialization 
and economic aid unless they are literate and 
educated. He questioned the possibility of estab- 
lishing modern technology in undeveloped coun- 
tries unless education is widespread.* 

In the resolution presented to Unesco in De- 
cember, 1960, that organization was urged to ad- 
vise the United Nations that educational proj- 
ects should have the same consideration as aid 
for economic development in_ less-developed 
countries. A much larger share of funds to aid 
these countries must be allocated to programs of 
common school education. 

Diversity of tongues is one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the way of establishing com- 
mon school education and teaching literacy. In 
India, there are 15 major languages, plus several 
hundred dialects. In Africa, there are over 800 
different languages and dialects, most of them 
spoken by small groups or tribes. To establish 
universal literacy, the Soviet Union has had to 
provide iristructional materials and programs in 
over 50 languages in addition to standard 
Russian. 
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Another obstacle arises from the fact that pro- 
visions for elementary education, like health 
services, scarcely can keep pace with the rapidly 
expanding population in backward countries. 
In Latin America, this is the greatest threat to 
the present economy and to social progress. 

The obstacles to education are greater in agri- 
cultural regions where the population is sparse, 
child labor is traditional, and the prejudices 
and indifference of the people are difficult to 
overcome. An economy that depends on chil- 
dren’s employment at menial tasks—field work, 
housework, handicrafts, and early apprentice- 
ships—must be changed if elementary schooling 
is to become established. Exploitation of chil- 
dren as wage earners by parents and employers 
perpetuates the blight of ignorance and illiter- 
acy. Every child, regardless of economic status or 
social class, should receive at least the rudi- 
ments of common school education before being 
employed.as a worker. 

In some parts of the world, the establishment 
of national systems of secular schools still meets 
with resistance. In others, there is no free school- 
ing supported by general taxation, and poverty- 
stricken families are unable to pay even the 
smallest fees for tuition. 

The task of educating the world’s children is 
gigantic, but it can be accomplished through 
the tremendous resources now at our command. 
As a basis for scientific planning for educational 
provisions in backward countries, new data 
should be obtained that indicate the proportion 
of children of school-age who attend and who 
fail to attend primary school for several consec- 
utive years. 

Literacy programs will require more teachers, 
particularly experts in all phases of language 
instruction, than in any previous period of his- 
tory. Our country can help by sending to the 
new nations and less-developed countries an 
educational task force to train native leaders 
and teachers. In turn, a. larger number of for- 
eign teachers could be trained here for educa- 
tional work in the homeland. 


5 Elwood P. Cubberleyv, “Illiteracy,” in Paul Monroe, 
editor, “A Cyclopedia of Education” Vol. 3 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1912), pp. 382-385. 

® H. L. Elvin, “Foreword” to W. E. F, Ward, ‘“Educat- 
ing Young Nations” (London: Allen and Unwin, 1959), 
psa; 

7 Ernest J. Simmons, “Leo Tolstoy” 
Brown, 1946), p. 177. 

* Hollis L. Caswell, “Education for the Masses, The 
Foundation of Freedom and Modern Technology,” Vital 
Speeches of Today, Vol. 27, Dec. 15, 1960, p. 1. 


(Boston: Little, 
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Total Earned Degrees Conferred by Major 


American Institutions of Higher Education 
By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


Mon: THAN 7,500,000 earned degrees of bacca- 
laureate or higher level have been conferred by 
290 of the major institutions of higher education 
in the U.S. since their organization date and 
through the academic year 1958-59; 36 have 
awarded over 50,000 such degrees each; and 11, 
more than 100,000 degrees each. The University 
of California ranks first, followed closely by Col- 
umbia University (including Barnard College), 
each responsible for more than 250,000 degrees. 


TABLE 1 
Higher Educational Institutions Which Conferred Before 
1960 More than 50,000 Earned Degrees Since Their Foun- 
dation 








Date of First 
Earned 
Degree 


1873 
1758 
1832* 
1845 
1868* 
1869° 
1854* 
1642 
1757 
1878 
1855° 
1703 
1868* 
1884 
1819* 
1892°* 


Number of 
Earned 


Institution Degrees 





University of California 
Columbia University 
New York University 
University of Michigan .... 
University of Illinois 
University of Minnesota 
University of Wisconsin .... 
Harvard University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Ohio State University 
Northwestern University .. 
Yale University 
Cornell University 
University of Texas 
University of Pittsburgh . 
University of Chicago 
University of Southern 
California 

Boston University 
State University of lowa 
City College of New York 
University of Washington 
Indiana University 
Syracuse University .... 
University of Missouri 
Pennsylvania State University .. 
University of Maryland 
University of Nebraska 

. Michigan State University 
Stanford University 
University of Oklahoma 
Temple University 

. Western Reserve University .... 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Kansas)}................ 
Wayne University 
lowa State University 
PUBLIC (21) 
PRIVATE (15) .. 


TOTAL (36) ......... 


140,530 
138,861 


1880* 
1871 
1855* 
1853* 
1881 
1824* 
1872 
1843 
1861 
1812 
1873 
1861 
1892 
1896 
1894 
1826° 
1823 
1866* 
1923* 


50,033 1868* 


1,957,968 
.- 1,558,888 


we 3,516,856 





** Privately controlled institutions. 
* Founding or opening date, or date of first instruction. 
Probably first earned degrees about four years later. 
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The total number of degrees conferred by all 
colleges and universities in the U.S. before 1960 
is probably in excess of 11,000,000, including over 
1,000,000 earned master’s degrees. In addition, in 
1960 and 1961, almost 1,000,000 more degrees 
have been conferred.' 

Earned Degrees Conferred by 36 Institutions 

The total number of earned degrees reported 
and date of first degree (or first collegiate instruc- 
tion) is given in Table 1 for the 36 institutions 
which each conferred 50,000 or more such de- 
grees before 1960." - 

It may be noted from Table 1 that the 21 pub- 
licly controlled institutions (although only about 


1 These statements are based upon an analysis of data 
published in the two latest editions of “American Univer- 
sities and Colleges” (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1956, 1960; Mary Irwin, editor) and supple- 
mented by reports of the U.S. Office of Education for the 
four latest years available: “Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Higher Educational Institutions” (Washington: U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare), 1955-56, Circular No. 499; 1956-57, Circular No. 527; 
1957-58, Circular No. 570; 1958-59, Circular No. 636. For 
the seventh edition of “American Universities and Col- 
leges” each institution was asked to report the total num- 
ber of earned baccalaureate and higher degrees conferred 
since its foundation. All except a few of the 969 regionally 
accredited institutions included in this volume furnished 
such information through the year 1955. It was found that 
290 of these institutions reported 5,000 or more such de- 
grees each, Unfortunately, this information was not re- 
quested for the eighth (1960) edition. Therefore, the 
appropriate figures were added for the years 1956, 1957, 
1958, and 1959 for each of these institutions as given in 
the annual reports of earned degrees conferred which the 
U.S. Office of Education published in the circulars men- 
tioned above. The eighth edition of “American Universi- 
ties and Colleges” for the first time asked for the dates 
when the first baccalaureate degrees were conferred by the 
1,068 institutions listed in it. Most of them gave this 
information. When they did not, the date of first collegiate 
instruction or date of opening was used instead. Probably 
this date was about four years earlier than the date of 
conferring the first baccalaureate degrees. 

? Purdue University is the only major institution which 
surely should have been included in Table 1, but it did 
not report total number of degrees conferred since its 
foundation, In the four years, 1956-59, it conferred 10,761 
degrees. In the same four years, the eight institutions in 
Table 1 which each conferred less than 60,000 degrees 
averaged 7,657 each, much less than the total of Purdue 
for the same years. In the same four years, Saint Louis 
University conferred 6,307 degrees; Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, 5,686; and Washington University (St. Louis), 
5,230 degrees. These three institutions also had to be 
omitted from the present study because they did not report 
total degrees conferred since their foundation. There is no 
indication from the above data that they should have been 
included with the 36 institutions of Table 1, although 
they should have been added to the 290 institutions of 
Table 2. 
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one-third of all the colleges and universities of 
the country are under public control) conferred 
almost 2,000,000 degrees, while the remaining 
privately controlled institutions conferred more 
than 1,500,000. Of the first two on the list—the 
only ones with more than 200,000 degrees each 
to their credit—one is publicly controlled and 
one privately controlled. 

Obviously, the total number of degrees con- 
ferred by any institution depends upon two main 
factors: the current scope of the institution's 
offerings and its resultant enrollment, and the 
length of time it has been in existence. That the 
length of existence alone is not necessarily a de- 
termining factor is shown by the fact that the 
University of California, which leads, was estab- 
lished more than a century after Columbia Uni- 
versity, which is second on the list. Harvard 
University, the oldest American institution, 
which has been conferring degrees for more than 
three ‘centuries, stands eighth on the list, .sur- 
passed by four state universities, all of which 
were established more than two centuries later 
than Harvard. Most of the 36 institutions con- 
ferred their first degrees in the 19th century, with 
a median date a century ago during the Civil 
War. Only one institution of the 20th century is 
found on the list—Wayne University, dating from 
1923, when its forerunner, a junior college, be- 
came a four-year college, although the university 
itself was not organized until 1934. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by 290 Institutions 
Table 2 summarizes separately the data for 
publicly and privately controlled institutions for 
the entire group of 290 institutions. included in 
the study. 
TABLE 2 


Total Number of Earned Degrees Conferred Before 1960 
by 290 Higher Educational Institutions Since Their Foun- 
dation (by Control) 





Number of Degrees 
for Each Institution 





Institu- 
tions 


50,000 and over ................. 21 
(See Table 1) 
40,000-49,999 0000. 7 
30,000-39,999 See ee 
20,000-29,999 00000000... 18 
BOO AG 99. <.5..-.5002080-..... > 47 
RM IID ss cacecccerscovsecal’. Oe 
Totals 139 


Earned | Institu- Earned 
Degrees | tions Degrees 


1,957,968 15 1,558,888 





306,385 
484,988 
412,668 
655,045 
267,772 
4,084,826 


174,656 
302,448 
482,659 
487,676 
537,273 
3,543,600 





Table 2 shows that the publicly controlled 
institutions, although constituting a minority of 
the entire group, have furnished the larger pro- 
portion of total degrees conferred, but the differ- 
ence is not marked (publicly controlled, 54%; 
privately controlled, 46°). Most of the institu- 
tions in Table 2 conferred their first degrees in 
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the 19th century or earlier, but 77 of them (27%) 
began to confer degrees only in the 20th century. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions 
for Women 

Table 3 shows the ranking of 18 leading col- 
leges for women which conferred more than 
5,000 degrees each before 1960. Publicly con- 
trolled Hunter College (N. Y.) has almost twice 
as many as the second on the list, privately con- 
trolled Smith College, although it did not confer 
its first degrees until 30 years later than Smith. 
Even so, Hunter College does not quite rank 
among the institutions conferring 50,000 or more 
degrees in Table 1. 


TABLE 3 
Higher Educational Institutions for Women Which Have 
Conferred Before 1960 More than 5,000 Earned Degrees 
Since Their Foundation 





First 
Earned 
Degree 


1905 
1875* 
1879 
1865° 
1906 
1903° 


Numb 
Earned 
Degrees 


49,964 
28,332 
20,874 
17,319 
15,428 
15,210 


Institution 








Hunter College 

Smith College 

Wellesley College .. 

Vassar College 

Simmons College 

Texas Woman's University 

Women's College of University 
of North Carolina 

Radcliffe College 

Mount Holyoke College 

Winthrop College 

Mary Washington College of 
University of Virginia 

Barnard College 

Mississippi State College 
for Women 

Goucher College 

Georgia State College for 


1897 
' 1882° 
1889 
1891* 


13,873 
13,413 
13,270 
13,023 


1924 
1893 


12,730* 
11,637” 


1885* 
1888° 


8,658 
7,700 


1922 
1889 
1894 


7,556 
7,274 
5,999" 


Bryn Mawr College }.................. 

Pembroke College .................. . 

Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College a 

PUBLIC (7) 

PRIVATE (11) .... 

TOTAL (18) 


5,989 
108,284 
159,965 
268,249 


1893° 





** Privately controlled institutions. 

* Founding or opening date, or date of first instruction. 
Probably first earned degrees about four years later. 

"Reported with University of Virginia for 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. Number for those three years estimated on basis 
of number of degrees conferred in 1955 and 1959. 

» Reported with Columbia University for 1956, 1957, and 
1958. Number for those three years estimated on basis of 
number of degrees conferred in 1955 and 1959. 

© Reported with Brown University for 1956, 1957, and 
1958. Number for those three years estimated on basis of 
number of degrees conferred in 1955 and 1959, 


Estimates of Total Number of Earned Degrees 
and Graduates 

No complete data ever have been compiled on 

total number of earned degrees conferred by 

American institutions of higher education since 
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their foundation.* The present study affords a 
means of making a rough estimate of this num- 
ber. 

For the four years, 1956-59, the total number 
of baccalaureate and higher degrees conferred by 
all institutions in the U.S. was 1,694,865. For the 
same four years, the number conferred by the 
290 major institutions shown in Table 2 was 
1,164,754, or 68.7°, of the total number. If the 
same proportion had held throughout the entire 
history of higher education in the country, the 
total number of degrees conferred before 1960 
would be 11,100,000. This estimated figure takes 
no account of the several thousand institutions 
which no longer are in existence. The number of 
degrees conferred by these defunct institutions, 
however, was relatively small. 

The number of degrees conferred in 1960 has 
been reported by the U.S. Office of Education as 
479,000* and has been estimated for 1961 as 
495,000. The. addition of these numbers to the 
total number before 1960 would bring the total 


number of degrees conferred to date to more than 
12,000,000. 

The number of earned doctor’s degrees con- 
ferred in 1861-1959 has been 167,000; earned mas- 
ter’s degrees in the same period, 1,244,000.° If the 
numbers in 1960 and the estimates for 1961 are 
added, these totals become 187,000 and 1,392,000, 
respectively. Virtually all of the recipients of 
these higher degrees also have taken their bacca- 
laureate degrees from American institutions. If 
their number were subtracted from the more 
than 12,000,000 suggested above, it would leave 
the number of different graduates of existing 
four-year colleges and universities through the 
year 1961 as approximately 10,500,000. 


3 The U.S. Office of Education has published such data 
for each year from 1642 to 1800; annually from 1872 to 
1916; biennially from 1918 to 1948; and annually since 
1948. A gap exists for the period from 1800 to 1872. 

* Baccalaureate, 395,000; master’s, 74,000; doctor’s, 10,000. 

*“American Universities and Colleges,” eighth edition, 
pp. 1144-1145. 


EDWARD JONES: 


First American Negro College 


Graduate? 


By HUGH HAWKINS 


Assistant Professor of American Studies, Amherst College 


Historians have long assumed that John 
Brown Russwurm, who graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1826, was the first Negro college 
graduate in the U. S. Often the matter is stated 
categorically. W. E. B. Du Bois, in his article on 
Russwurm in the “Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy,” however, asserts only that Russwurm 
“was probably the first person of acknowledged 
African descent to finish an American college 
course” (italics added). Similarly, in the recent 
“Countdown on Segregated Education,” edited 
by William W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer, 
Russwurm’s early graduation is noted, but with- 
out specific attribution of priority. 

Because Russwurm was conspicuous as an 
early abolitionist editor and as an ofhcial in 
Liberia, his record has completely overshadowed 
that of another American Negro—Edward Jones, 
who graduated from Amherst College in 1826. 
In fact, Jones graduated on Aug. 23 and Russ- 
wurm not until Sept. 6.1 The question of who 
graduated first thus becomes decidedly an anti- 
quarian one. There is, furthermore, always the 
possibility that some college may discover an 
even earlier Negro alumnus. But if, as appears 
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proper, Russwurm and Jones are to be listed 
together as the earliest known Negro college 
graduates in the U. S., historians of education 
and of Negro life will want to know something 
of Jones’ story. 

Edward Jones enrolled at Amherst College in 
the second year of its existence—1822. He came 
from Charleston, S. C., where his father, a freed- 
man, was a hotel-keeper and caterer. By the time 
of his graduation, however, he listed his home 
as New York. “Though his skin was darker than 
your own,” Pres. Heman Humphrey reminded 
Amherst alumni, you treated him as a 
brother student.”? Further testimony that Jones 
was welcomed appeared in a classmate’s reminis- 
cence: “Notwithstanding the disadvantage of his 
color (then greater than at present [1875]), he 


‘ Amherst College commencement program, Aug. 23, 1826; 
letter from Philip S, Wilder, assistant to the president, 
Bowdoin College, to Hugh Hawkins, March 30, 1961, The 
only acknowledgment that I have found of this priority is 
in a chapel talk at Bowdoin, Nov. 10, 1947, by Dr, Henry G. 
Russell. A photostatic copy was kindly sent to me by Mr. 
Wilder. 

* Amherst College catalogues, 1822-26: Heman Humphrey, 
address to alumni, 1853, Amherst College Archives, 
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was well received by both teachers and pupils,— 
passing through college without encountering 
any serious impediments or mortifications.”* 

Jones did not declare himself “hopeful” dur- 
ing the revival of 1823—the first of a long series 
in the history of Amherst, which had been 
founded as a defense against Harvard Unitarian- 
ism. Yet, the evangelicalism of the community 
may well have influenced his later choice of a 
career.* After study at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary and the African Mission School (Hart- 
ford), he was ordained a priest of the Episcopal 
church in 1830 and at the same time given an 
honorary M.A. by Trinity College. According 
to some sources, he worked first as a missionary 
in Liberia, but his major effort was to be in the 
neighboring British colony of Sierra Leone.* 
There, in January, 1841, he became principal of 
Fourah Bay Christian Institution, a_ school 
founded in 1827 by the British Church Mis- 
sionary Society.® 

To his new position Jones brought a vigor 
like that of the old-time college presidents of the 
U. S. He made trips to England to raise money 
and helped free the institution from elemerftary 
work, which was shifted to a new grammar 
school. In 1848, Fourah Bay Christian Institu- 
tion took the name “‘college.”” The principal and 
two tutors taught a respectable curriculum, em- 
phasizing mathematics, languages, and theology; 
but Jones—again like the old-time college 
presidents — seemed to value character-building 
and soul-saving over intellectual accomplish- 
ment. He discouraged competition for class rank 
and held “private conversation on spiritual mat- 
ters” with the students.’ 

Although a visitor reported that Jones was 
“one of the most intelligent and useful men in 
the colony,’’s failure and frustration marked his 
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later years. In 1858, he went to England “to 
tender explanations on matters of a personal 
character.” The activities of the college were 
suspended shortly, and upon his return to Sierra 
Leone, Jones shifted his labors to a parish in 
Freetown. He died in England in 1864.° 

That Edward Jones may have been the first 
American Negro college graduate tells us little. 
His acceptance at Amherst may represent merely 
the friendly tolerance held out to the “differ- 
ences” of today’s foreign students. No other 
Negro graduated from Amherst in the pre-Civil 
War period,’® and it was Western institutions 
such as Oberlin that undertook a more self-con- 
sciously reformist policy of offering higher edu- 
cation to Negroes. But Jones’ development of 
Fourah Bay College, today a respected branch of 
the University of Durham, is another matter. 
The story of this American’s effort to adapt re- 
ligious and educational institutions for the ben- 
efit of another land would be worth the telling. 
In the day of the Peace Corps, Jones’ work in- 
spires sympathetic understanding — whether he 
was America’s first Negro college graduate or not. 


* This reminiscence centers on a prank in which Jones, for 
his weekly declamation, presented a funeral sermon in the 
style of a rural preacher, Amherst Student, Dec. 4, 1875. 

‘ William S. Tyler, “History of Amherst College during Its 
First Half Century, 1821-1871” (Springfield, Mass.: Bryan, 
1873), p, 87. 

° Biographical file, Amherst College Archives, 

° Thomas J. Thompson, editor, “The Jubilee and Centenary 
Volume of Fourah Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone” 
(Freetown, Sierra Leone: Elsiemay Printing Works, 1930), 
pp. 15-16. A photograph of Jones appears in this volume 
opposite page 97, 

* Tbid., pp. 16-25, 97. 

* Humphrey, op. cit, 

* Thompson, op. cit... pp. 25-26. 

” Edward Hitchcock, “Reminiscences of Amherst Col- 
lege...” (Northampton, Mass.: Bridgman & Childs, 1863), 
p. 331. 


Student Success in Agricultural Education 
By ORVILLE L. YOUNG 


Professor of Agricultural Education 
Ilinois State Normal University, Normal 


HICH FACTORS PROMOTE SUCCESS in agricul- 
tural education? In a seven-year study, the writ- 
er sought such information for counseling pros- 
pective students in agricultural education. 

The study dealt with 192 entering freshmen 
who enrolled in agricultural education at Illi- 
nois State Normal University during 1952-55. 
These students were followed until they with- 
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drew from the university, transferred to another 
area or to another institution, or graduated. 
Added are some findings from the writer's pre- 
vious study of the graduates in agricultural edu- 
cation from Illinois State Normal University 
during 1933-51. 

Since conditions vary, the findings of these 
studies may not apply in toto to any given situa- 


“What the Graduates Are Doing,” Teacher Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 3 (Normal: Illinois State 
Normal University Press, 1953), pp. 9-11. 
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tion. However, conditions and individuals are 
not variable enough to prevent the application 
of the findings from these groups of students to 
other groups of students and the utilization of 
these facts by those people who work with other 
groups of students. The findings suggest several 
points for consideration. 

The study shows that prospective students in 
agricultural education with no farm experience 
should re-evaluate themselves and reconsider 
their fitness for a career in agriculture or in a 
related occupation. The students with no farm 
experience who were studied had seldom ma- 
jored in agriculture in high school. They had 
a greater than usual tendency to transfer to an- 
other area or another institution. None in this 
group graduated. All of the graduates in agricul- 
tural education who went into farming as an 
occupation had been reared on the farm. A great 
majority of these who were teaching had been 
reared on the farm. 

Since older students often come to college 
with an inferiority complex regarding their abil- 
ity to do college work successfully. it seems ad- 
visable that they be made acquainted with the 
fact that older students have a better chance 
than younger students to do college work suc- 
cessfully. In the study, the more mature stu- 
dents—that is, those who had reached or passed 
their 20th birthday—as a group made higher 
grades in college than the younger students 
made, and they were much less likely to with- 
draw from college than was the younger group 
Of students. 

The study shows that students who had been 
reared on the farm have a tendency to live in 
off-campus rooms rather than in college dormi- 
tories and that the quality of their work does 
not seem to be influenced by! whether they live 
in an off-campus room or in a’ college dormitory. 

Students with three or four years of agricul- 
ture in high school averaged about the same 
as the rest of the students in the study in all 
factors except farm experience. As might be ex- 
pected, students who had majored in agriculture 
in high school usually had been reared on the 
farm. Only two per cent in this group had no 
farm experience. 

The value of the Kuder Preference Test is 
demonstrated in the study, If a student has a 
score below the 50th percentile on the Kuder 
Preference Test for the “Outdoors” category, it 
would seem desirable that he be given not only 
this score as soon as possible but also the facts 
relative to the relationship between his lack of 
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preference for the outdoors and his possible fit- 
ness for the area of agriculture. Students not 
ranking high in the “Outdoors” category do not 
ordinarily continue in the area of agriculture. 

According to the findings of the study, there 
is a direct relationship between a student's scho- 
lastic ability score and the class standing in high 
school. In addition, there is a direct relationship 
between the scholastic ability score and the 
grade-point average in college, and the scores 
made on the college entrance examination in 
English expression, vocabulary, speed of read- 
ing, and reading comprehension. 

We might point out to students that, although 
an individual cannot change: his scholastic abil- 
ity rating very much during college, he can do 
something about increasing his chance for suc- 
cess in college by improving his English and his 
reading ability. This study reveals that the stu- 
dent who has trouble with his English has little 
chance of making a high grade and that the stu- 
dent whose reading ability is low has almost no 
chance of making a high grade in college. 

Students should be informed that the grade- 
point average earned in college helps determine 
success after graduation. They also should be 
reminded frequently of the very important role 
that their personalities will have in their suc- 
cess after graduation. The student must con- 
tinually keep in mind that to improve he must 
have a desire to improve and then the will to 
work at improvement if he wishes to realize his 
desire, whether it be to better his personality, 
reading ability, English usage. or something else. 
As previously reported by the writer, there is a 
direct relationship between personality and in- 
come.? All of the graduates during 1933-51 who 
were making 510.000 or more per vear had a 
personality rating above average. There also is 
a direct relationship between participation in 
extracurricular activities and income. However, 
it was found that it is possible to be in the top 
income Classification without having participated 
in extracurricular activities. 

A review of the foregoing findings suggests the 
following conclusions: present and future suc- 
cess of the student in agricultural education 
might be greatly influenced by proper counseling 
and guidance; the individual with no farm ex- 
perience should question his selection of the 
field of agricultural education; and development 
of personality and participation in extracurric- 
ular activities should be vital parts of the pro- 
gram of every student in agricultural education. 


? Agricultural Education, 33:114-115, November, 1960. 
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Educational Revolution and Progress: 1949-1959 


By YANG HSUI-FENG 


Minister of Education, People’s Republic of China 


Translated by Lily Tsien 
New York City 





TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: This report by Communist 
China’s Minister of Education to commemorate 
the 10th anniversary of the Communist regime 
in China is an important document. It has been 
translated rather fully to give the reader a clear 
idea of the policy and practices being followed, 
as well as a glimpse into some of the problems 
encountered. The original article includes much 
redundant material; in rendering it into English, 
an effort has been made to compress it as much 
as possible. However, readers still probably will 
find many repetitious passages; they have been 
retained for the purpose of giving a faithful 
rendering of the style and tone used in the 
original document. 

Although the article is two years old and 
much of it devoted to the “educational policy” 
instituted by the Chinese Communist Party in 
1958, it still is of current interest, for, as far as 
can be ascertained, the same policy is being fol- 
lowed today. (Cf., SCHOOL AND Society, April 
29, 1961, pp. 210-11, for an illustration of this 





policy in action in a particular school.) 








UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of the Chinese Communist Party 
and Chairman Mao Tse-tung, education has made great 
strides during the past 10 vears. .. . 

In terms of enrollment, the figures for 1958 compared 
with those of 1949 are as follows: pre-schools: 31,000,000, 
or an increase of 237 times; elementary schools: 86,000,000, 
or an increase of 2.6 times, 85°, of all children of school age 
are now in school; secondary schools: 10,520,000, or an in- 
crease of 5.6 times; secondary vocational schools: 1,470,000, 
or an increase of 2.8 times; higher education institutions: 
660,000, or an increase of 3.2 times. 

During the past ten years, nearly 2,000,000 specialized 
personnel of higher and middle levels have been trained 
and nearly 100,000,000 young workers and farmers have 
become literate... . 

1958 was the year of the Big Leap Forward; school en- 
rollment drastically increased at all levels including 
60,000,000 attending classes for the eradication of illiteracy 
and over 30,000,000 in spare-time schools. Since the 
founding of the People’s Republic, steady efforts have been 
made to provide educational opportunities for the prole- 
tariat; by 1958, 90°, of pre-school and elementary pupils 
were of worker-farmer origin; they constituted 70°, of all 
secondary school students and 48% of students in higher 
education institutions, Among the entering students of 
1958, the last ratio has increased to 62%. 

When the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China was established in 1949, we took over the schools 
in the nation. We eliminated in them the reactionary 
Kuomingtang method of fascist and Gestapo control and 
recovered the educational establishments from the hands 
of the imperialists. Political education based on Marxism- 
Leninism was instituted; so was thought reform among 
teachers and students. . . . In 1957 a rectification campaign 
was launched to combat the rightist capitalist classes. At 
the same time, continuing the educational tradition de- 
veloped in the former Revolutionary base? and learning 
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from the advanced experience in educational matters of 
the Soviet Union, we brought about a systematic educa- 
tional reform in accordance with socialist principles. In the 
higher education institutions, departments and_ schools 
were reorganized with emphasis on specialized professional 
training; as a result, the ratio of students in engineering 
and teacher training has greatly increased. (Engineering 
students now consist of 37° of all university students com- 
pared to 17.8% in 1949; higher normal students have in- 
creased to 24° from 13.5% in. 1949.) In order to train 
specialized personnel for national construction, over 300 
specialized fields have been introduced in both higher 
education institutions and professional schools at the sec- 
ondary levels... . The development of schools of various 
levels and types has been carried out along the lines of 
national planning and systematic management, while con- 
sideration is given to local characteristics and conditions. 
Emphasis has been given to industrial and mining areas 
in the interior, [and to] elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in agricultural villages and among minority groups. 
... Efforts have been made to group, reform, and educate 
teachers already in service, while new teachers are being 
trained. Particular mention should be made of the special- 
ist teachers (now numbering 2,500,000 compared to 930,000 
in 1949), among whom, because of their ever-increasing 
political consciousness and professional competence, are a 
vast number of model teachers and advanced workers in 
the struggle for educational renewal. 

In 1958, our people, building on the victory attained in 
the economic, political, and ideological fronts of the Social- 
ist Revolution , . . launched the “Big Leap, Forward” pro- 
gram for economic development and established people's 
communes throughout the nation’s agricultural areas. 
Under these new conditions, the workers and farmers made 
an urgent demand to raise their educational level. To meet 
this popular demand, to complete basically the Socialist 
Revolution, to speed up Socialist construction and to carry 
out step by step the historical responsibility of technical 
and cultural revolution, the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party and the State Council issued the 
“Directive concerning educational work.” The directive 
sets down the policy that education must fulfill its political 
role, must serve the cause of the proletariat, must be com- 
bined with productive labor, and finally it must be carried 
out under the leadership of the Party. The directive fur- 
ther emphasizes the need for improving education quanti- 
tatively, qualitatively, speedily, and economically and. the 
need for , . , stimulating and rallying popular support in 
order to bring about the realization of educational work 
by the entire Party and by the whole people. Since this 
policy has been outlined, it has received the wholehearted 
support of the people of the nation... . 

Our work in education is one of the powerful instru- 
ments of the proletariat to reform the old society and to 
build a new society. As far back as 1934, Comrade Mao 
Vse-tung pointed out that the over-all educational and 
cultural policy was to educate the great laboring: masses 


‘Report issued to commemorate, the 10th anniversary 
of the People’s Republic of China, printed in “Chien Kuo 
Shih Nien” (“Ten Years’ National Construction” [Hong 
Kong: Chi Wen Publishing, 1959]), vol. 2, pp. 85-102. 

2 "TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: This refers to Communist rule in 
the Shensi-Ningsha-Kansa area prior to their control of 
all Mainland China. 
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in the spirit of communism, The objectives were: to place 
culture and education at the service of the Revolution and 
class struggle and to link education with the proletariat 
in order that the whole Chinese people have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying culture and happiness. Fundamentally, 
this policy has been followed since that time up to present. 
The 1958 educational revolution aims at intensifying the 
service of education to the cause of socialist revolution 
and construction, at eliminating what remains of the ex- 
ploiting class, and at forming the basis for transition to 
communism, And it aims at erasing the distinction between 
mental and physical work, Consequently, we must thor- 
oughly and faithfully implement the Party’s policy “to 
foster the moral, intellectual and physical development of 
those who are being educated, in order that they may 
become socialism-conscious and cultured workers”... a 
new type of well-rounded persons, who are able to perform 
mental as well as manual work. We must strive to make 
intellectuals also laborers and intellectualize workers and 
peasants. 

In addition, the educational revolution has resolved the 
problem of relationship between education and_ politics. 
The bourgeois class hypocritically pretend “education for 
its own sake,” or “students do not mix themselves with 
politics.” We, on the contrary, declare that education must 
render political service to the proletariat, professional 
pursuits must be combined with political ideology, and we 
‘must produce “red and expert’ workers. We make Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideological education and the_ political work 
of the Party the soul of all activities in schools and let 
politics take command in all cultural, scientific, and edu- 
cational endeavors. 

We have introduced the systematic study of Marxist- 
Leninist theory, the study of political and economic con- 
ditions and responsibilities of different periods, sanctioned 
practical training through the participation in various 
political activities and productive labor, thus dispensing 
socialist-communist ideological education to teachers and 
students on a wide scale and on a thoroughgoing basis, In 
1958, under the Party leadership, students and teachers 
carried out widespread debates; by stating realities, ex- 
pounding logic, criticizing and self criticizing, they thor- 
oughly refuted the bourgeois concept of divorce between 
work and politics, and as a result of this exercise, they 
gained greater insight into socialism. The pursuit of in- 
dividual interest by being “expert but not red” or “white 
experts” characterized by bourgeois individualism was 
severely denounced by the masses. Equipping oneself with 
the proletariat world view and “becoming the intelligent- 
sia of the working class” became the firm aspiration of 
students and teachers, ® 

The essence of the Educational Revolution consists of 
combining education with labor; this has great historical 
significance. Ever since humanity has entered class societies, 
education by the exploiting classes has a common char- 
acteristic: separation of education from productive labor 
and contempt for physical labor and the spirit behind it. 
‘They dispense partial knowledge to those they educate. 
Unless such tradition is overthrown, unless education is 
combined with productive labor, we cannot hope to pro- 
duce “socialism-conscious and cultured workers”; neither 
can education render political service to the proletariat. 

. . - Realizing the importance of this policy, the great 
masses of students, in the spring of 1958, under the leader- 
ship of the Party, began to take part in productive ac- 
tivities. . . . Teachers and students of secondary schools 
and above formed groups to work in factories, mines, 
farms, and in road construction, They lived, ate, and 
worked with workers and farmers and learned from them. 

Pupils and teachers of elementary schools took part 
in welfare work to the extent of their abilities. Just before 
the summer vacation, under the Party appeal to “suppress 
superstition and liberate thought” and inspired by the 
gigantic efforts being made by the worker-peasant masses, 
students and teachers displayed the communist spirit of 
“daring to think, to speak and to act”; a drive to establish 
factories and farms was launched by schools of various 
levels. Students and teachers did everything themselves, 
while establishing co-operation with factories... . If lack- 
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ing skills, they learned while working; if facilities were 
limited, they accommodated to the fullest extent, thus 
confronting the criticism of onlookers with realistic ac- 
complishments. Frequently, after a few days and nights 
of work, a school would set up several scores of large and 
small factories, garages, and workshops. While this was 
going on, normal schools and colleges engaged in setting 
up spare-time schools; medical schools engaged in estab- 
lishing hospitals and clinics, Everyone took pride in being 
able to serve the working class and contribute to the de- 
velopment of the national economy. During the people’s 
iron-steel drive, 90,000 science and engineering students, 
together with their younger instructors, systematically or- 
ganized themselves to actively ——— in the drive. ... 
They helped to locate ores, select and analyze ores, pro- 
duce iron and steel, make and install machineries . . . and 
in planning. . . . Thus, inside the furnace steel was being 
made and outside the furnace men were being trained... . 
* + * 

... At the appropriate time, the Party Central Com. 
mittee and the State Council summed up this popular 
experience and issued lines of orientation, The salient 
points are: in establishing factories and farms, schools 
should not only aim at producing ‘a new type of citizen, 
but should also experiment with and produce new goods; 
factories and people’s communes, in running schools, 
should not only concern themselves with producing goods, 
but should also take the responsibility of cultivating the 
new type of citizen, There are three types of schools: full- 
time schools, part-time schools, and spare-time schools. All 
types of schools at all levels must make productive labor 
an.integral part of their curriculum and included in their 
educational plan, In full-time schools, study is the main 
concern; students must, however, regularly take part in 
productive labor which, as far as possible, should be con- 
nected with their fields of specialization, In part-time 
schools, students devote half-time to study and half-time 
to work, or alternate work with study every other‘ day or 
every other week. They are students, but also workers or 
farmers. There are three forms of student participation 
in labor: (a) in school-established factories or farms—this 
makes for ease of curriculum planning and of making 
productive labor a regular part of the curriculum; (b) 
co-operate with factories or people’s communes or work 
in them under contract—this form offers the advantage 
of direct contact with worker-peasant masses and expands 
the teachers’ and students’ horizon; (c) participate in social 
welfare work—a specially good way to cultivate the com- 
munist attitude toward labor, that of contributing toward 
public welfare regardless of remuneration. All three forms 
have their place; none should be neglected in favor of the 
others, In the various types of spare-time schools, the study 
should obey the dictates of production, Thus, education 
is combined with labor and labor is combined with edu- 
cation. :.. 

* * * 

The existence of a society is determined by the social 
consciousness of its members. Students actively engaged 
in labor come in close contact with workers and peasants. 
There first appears in them a profound spiritual and 
physical transformation. Through this experience, they 
become educated in the standpoint of the proletariat, of 
labor, of the masses, of collectivity, and even in the point 
of view of dialectic materialism, Through actual partici 
pation in the creation of material and spiritual riches, 
they come to appreciate. the greatness of labor and its 
true role in constructing society... . This is living edu- 
cation. This experience not only increases students’ respect 
for the working class, their identification with it, but also 
makes them understand the power of solidarity and the 
importance of discipline, “They have calluses on their 
hands, but they have changed their standpoint; their 
skin has been darkened by sunshine, their thinking has 
been reddened. . . .” Today’s students are no longer re- 
garded by the worker-peasant masses as “the book learners, 
who do not move their hands or feet and are incapable 
of distinguishing the various kinds of grains.” On the 
contrary, they now regard the students as the intelligentsia 
of their own, They would say, “We used to worry which 
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side you would take after you had gone to school, now 
we are sure.” 

Combining education with labor means better integra- 
tion of theory with practice; this has resulted in greater 
efficiency in education. Students generally reflect on their 
learning experiences; after participation in productive 
labor, they have greater sensitivity, new insights and 
deepened understanding of theoretical studies. They learn 
and retain more rapidly and have greater ability for in- 
dividual work. This is particularly true of those in. sec- 
ondary and higher professional schools, ‘This method of 
education is far superior to the abstract lectures in class- 
rooms....In the past, practical training in production did 
not place stress on the end result of production; work was 
not carried out in a serious atmosphere and there were 
frequent inaccuracies, Today, in paying attention to the 
end products, a complete change has taken place; the 
attitude toward work and professional standards have tre- 
mendously improved, In the past, in lesson planning and 
planning for graduation theses, questions and problems 
were pure inventions; they bore no relation to reality. ... 
At present, suitable practical and concrete problems are 
selected to the fullest extent... . For the most part, stud- 
ents work on different projects in rotation, mutually verify 
each other's work, and discuss in larger groups; thus they 
are able to grasp the problem as a whole and the relative 
importance of the parts. This form of study has been 
widely recognized as the best method to integrate theory 
and practice; it provides the opportunity of linking mathe- 
matics? with production and scientific research, far superior 
to abstract conjectural problems. . . . 

... As a’result of students and teachers actively partici- 
pating in productive labor, they discovered for themselves 
many scientific and technical problems urgently needing 
attention, This set off a movement of scientific research 
in higher education institutions in the latter part of 1958. 
Under the Party leadership and in cognizance of the im- 
portance of linking theory with practice and the direction 
of research activities in the service of socialist construc- 
tion the researchers have maintained close contact 
with the masses and eliminated in them the blind super- 
stitions of exclusiveness of expertness and the attitude of 
awe toward scientific research. They have thus succeeded 
in correcting the misconception of a small number of 
experts working in isolation for their personal gain, and 
the former divorce between research and reality... . Dur- 
ing the past few months, the numb@r of research projects 
undertaken compared with the previous year was tenfold; 
the quality of work has also considerably improved. The 
outcome of these projects has not only brought solutions 
to the many probiems of national economy , . , but has 
also fostered the emergence of a new type of “expert and 
red” person. 

* * * 

The educational revolution started in 1958 thoroughly 
implemented the Party's policy of “walking on two legs.” 
[This consists of] stimulating the masses and relying on 
their support—making education the responsibility of the 
entire Party and of the entire people. Under the principle 
of combining unity with diversity, expansion with higher 
standards, national over-all planning with local rights and 
responsibilities, national schools are developed side by 
side with schools maintained by factories, industries, and 
people’s communes; regular schools and professional train- 
ing are simultaneously developed; adult education and 
child education are given equal importance; full-time, part- 
time, and spare-time schools are each given their appro- 
priate place; school education and self education (includ- 
ing correspondence and broadcast schools) are carried on 
at the same time; free education and paid education exist 
alongside of one another, Thus, education is developed 
to the fullest extent. While the Government was extending 
educational facilities, factories, mines, enterprises, and 
people's communes set out to establish their own schools. 
Workers and peasants supplied free labor and ma- 
terials to build schools and contribute to their finance. 
The problem of teachers was solved by recruiting locally 
persons who are capable to teach. Thus, in the short span 
of a few months, several hundreds of thousands of spare- 
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time schools of various types and levels, as well as several 
scores of thousands of half-day secondary agricultural 
schools and regular secondary, elementary schools, and 
pre-schools, have come into being throughout the nation. 
The majority of localities have now achieved the funda- 
mental aim of an elementary school and nurseries in each 
section of the people's commune, a lower secondary school 
in each commune, and a higher secondary in each county. 
Special districts are equipped with secondary professional 
schools and specialized schools. Every province, munici- 
pality, and autonomous district possesses higher education 
institutions of various types, Our educational work 
has truly become the business of the people, truly serving 
the interest of the working class and truly in the hands 
of the people. The expansion of education among the la- 
boring class bears great significance to the development of 
socialism and the furtherance of national construction. ... 
. * * 

... The victory of the 1958 Educational Revolution is 
due to the Party’s correct leadership, and this victory has 
consolidated the Party leadership in the development of 
education. ... 

Socialist education must be carried out under Party 
leadership, for socialist education is a powerful instrument 
of the proletariat for the reconstruction of mankind and 
nature. It is an integral part of the Socialist Revolution 
and socialist construction, Educational work is inseparable 
from political and economic activities, and without Party 
leadership it is apt to lose its orientation and fail to 
serve socialism. The Central Committee of the Party, the 
State Council, and Comrade Mao Tse-tung have imagina- 
tively applied Marxist-Leninist educational theory, brought 
together the rich experience of the Chinese Revolution, 
and have evolved a whole body of systematic policy and 
methods, as well as an integral educational system, 

... In order to strengthen educational leadership. the 
Party Central Committee and the Party representatives at 
different levels have applied systematic meaS¥ con- 
ferences are called to discuss progress, repeated propaganda 
is made of the Party’s educational poligh giivegtgations 
conducted to inquire into the practical condition for the 
implementation of the policy, evaluations/ ave made of 


experiences, solutions are introduced as needed The Party 


secretaries are given the position of command . . . a large 
number of cadres equipped with long-term training in 
revolutionary struggle have been assigned to schools of 
various levels for leadership work. In higher education 
institutions, the system of a school-affairs committee under 
the guidance of a Party representative has been introduced 
to provide the impetus to strengthen ideological education, 
teaching and research activities, and to ensure the faithful 
iuplementation of the Party's policy. . . 
* * * 

Our educational work, through 10 years’ development, 
especially the 1958 revolution, has achieved great victory 
and gained rich experience, Educational workers through- 
out the nation must ,.. continue this effort with increased 
vigor, scrutinize and uproot all rightist ideas. Where 
illiteracy has been eradicated, and elementary and lower 
middle schools universalized, attention should be given to 

raising the qualitative level of education and to de- 
veloping a number of model schools, Full-time schools, 
while trying to raise standards, must not be slack in pro- 
ductive labor. Higher education institutions must further 
develop research activities in line with the requirements 
of national economy. Further, the movement for the 
eradication of illiteracy must be pushed ahead and the 
spare-time schools for workers and peasants well admin- 
istered, We must learn, on a continuous basis, the lessons 
taught by experience and to overcome the weaknesses in 
our work. We must continue to push ahead the 
Educational Revolution, speedily complete our cultural 


3°TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: In a later paragraph, reference is 
made to the improvement of teaching mathematics in 
elementary and secondary schools, This apparently was a 
problem area. : 

* TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: This refers to the secretaries of 
Communist committees at different levels. 
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revolution, achieve universal education, and cultivate a 
full rank of red and expert proletarian intelligentsia. 
These are our historical duties . .. the accomplishment of 
which will reveal our country as a highly cultured people 
in the world. 
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Statistics on Student and Faculty Exchange 
(Continued from page 365) 
students reported 'from the Far East compared with 17,175 
for the previous year. 

There were 26 countries that had more than 500 stud- 
ents in U, §. Canada continued to send the largest number 
—6,058, with China (5,304), India (4,835), Iran (2,880), and 
Japan (2,434) next in order. Egypt and Indonesia, both 
of which had fewer than 500 students last year, were 
represented by 837 and 526 students, respectively, 

Of the total number of foreign students, 26,632 or 50% 
were enrolled as undergraduates; 21,404 (40%) were gradu- 
ates and 3,362 (6%) were classified as “special students.” 
(Information on academic status was not supplied by ap- 
proximately three per cent of the students.) 

Engineering continues to be the most popular course of 
study, with 23% of the visiting students in this field. The 
humanities (19.6%) and the physical and natural sciences 
are the next choices, The desire for rapid development in 
the countries of Asia and Africa provides the stimulus for 
the concentration on engineering and sciences, while the 
more stable economies in Europe and Canada are respon- 
sible for the large numbers studying the humanities. 

Foreign students were in schools in 49 states (none in 
Alaska), the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Guam 
during 1960-61, The states of New York and California 
lead in the education of foreign students: 6,639 in New 
York and 6,618 in California. 

There were 23 colleges and universities with more than 
100 foreign students, including the University of California 
(2,003), New York University (1,645), University of Michi- 
gan (1,521), Columbia University (1,340) and University 
of Minnesota (1,117). Howard University and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have the highest percentages 
of foreign students of their total enrollments—16% and 
12.4%, respectively. 

There was a large increase (43%) in the number of for- 
eign faculty teaching in American colleges and universities. 
There were 3,636 professors and other advanced scholars 
affiliated with 304 U. S. institutions this year, with the 
largest percentage (43%—1,566) coming from Europe. 

More American students and faculty were reported 
abroad than ever before. (Since student statistics must be 


‘collected from foreign universities entailing more time, 


figures for students are for 1959-60.) A total of 15,306 were 
in 540 institutions in 63 foreign countries in 1959-60—a 
12% increase over the previous year, including 13,774 
(90%) in 12 countries, with the largest groups in France 
(2,420), Canada (1,994), Mexico (1,540), Germany (1,454), 
and United Kingdom (1,337), The most popular field of 
study was the humanities (7,595), with medical sciences 
next (3,088), followed by the social sciences (1,754). 
There was a large increase in the number of American 
faculty abroad in 1960-61; 2,218 scholars (25% more than 
last year) from 394 American colleges and universities were 
on educational assignments in 92 countries, More than half 
of these faculty members were in Europe, with the largest 
concentration in the United Kingdom (12%). The out- 
standing characteristic of the faculty survey is the diversity 
of interest represented by the lack of heavy concentration 
in any country. The greatest numbers of American scholars 
abroad came from the faculties of Michigan State Uni- 
versity (222) and the University of California (161). 
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American High School Administration, 3rd Ed. 
David B. Austin, Teachers College, Columbia Un iversity 
Will French, Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

J. Dan Hull, Director, Instruction Organization and 
Services, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


A thorough revision of a highly respected textbook for cours- 
es in high school administration. 


@ emphasizes the new roles of the high school in our in- 
dustrial democracy and how these affect high school 
administration. — 
presents a full discussion of the science of administration 
—and studies the role of the school administrator as edu- 
cational policy maker and community leader. 





@ examines the new and changing relations between high 
schools and colleges, universities, and the world of work 


@ draws upon current research 
JANUARY 1962, 608 pp., $7.00 tentative 











The Psychology of 
Human Growth and Development 


Warren R. Baller, University of Nebraska 

Don C. Charles, Iowa State University 
“This is one of the best introductory texts I have examined 
in a long time. Its genius lies in very effective communica- 
tion of fundamental concepts and generalizations, in lan- 
guage that is clear, simple, and very much to the point. Its 
content is scientifically sound and its organization is particu- 
larly appropriate for the education of teachers in institu- 
tions where the focus is upon teaching as a process in which 
human individuals are engaged.” 

—Dean L. C. Haskew, University of Texas 

1961, 445 pp., $5.50 


Children and Adelescents: 
Holt, - Behavior and Development 


Boyd R. McCandless, State University of Iowa 
Rinehart “An unusually insightful presentation of the research and 


theory in this important area.” 


and Winston --Theodore Clymer, University of Minnesota 


“He does an excellent job of explaining behavioristic psy- 
383 Madison Ave., chology as it relates to education . . . It is really most stimu- 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. lating book in this field that I have seen in a long time.” 

—Neill Scott, University of North Carolina 
1961, 530 pp., $6.50 
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